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Conscription Comes Nearer 


agua Burke-Wadsworth Bill has been ap- 
proved in its major details by the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee, which probably 

means that it will become law in 


Doing due course unless Congress itself 
Things can be persuaded to amend it, and 
Big it certainly needs amending. From 


two points of view the bill is bad. 

It is at least an open question whether we should 
have peace-time conscription at all, in view of all 
the evils it carries with it. The temper of the day 
leads most people to refuse to admit that this 
question is open; the press seems to be resolved 
that the public shall not consider it open, in wit- 
ness whereof : the almost complete silence in both 
secular and Catholic papers regarding the state- 
ment before the Senate Committee by Monsignor 
G. Barry O’Toole of the Catholic Lsbprveite, an 
opponent of conscription in any form. The public 
ought to have a chance to fight out the issue 
freely. But if we assume that some form of peace- 
time military service is going to be instituted in 
this country, the Burke-Wadsworth Bill is still 
bad. Monsignor Michael J. Ready, speaking for 
the Archbishops and Bishops who make up the 
Administrative Board of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, also appeared before the 
nate committee. Among other things he said, 


“That the integrity and the institutions of the 
United States face . . . dangers today . . . is appar- 
ent. That these dangers justify national prepared- 
ness for defense on the scale contemplated in the 
Bill under consideration is not supported by any 
evidence.’ Monsignor Ready’s strongest plea was 
for the exemption of seminarians, priests and 
religious from military training. The army says it 
wants no provision for exemptions in the Bill; we 
are to rely on the army’s own highmindedness to 
take care of all that. Thus we are assured the 
army will enrol no married man-for training in 
peace time. We are strongly disinclined to entrust 
such matters to the military conscience. Exemp- 
tions involve justice, and justice should be founded 
in law, not in administrative policy, however 
benevolent. 

The Bill calls for the registration of all men 
between the ages of 18 and 64—an estimated 
42,000,000. That in itself is a most objectionable 
feature. Americans have always prided them- 
selves on the fact that their country had no system 
of governmental dossiers except for criminals, and 
public feeling against that instrument of tyranny 
has always Be so strong that it has hitherto 
resisted every proposal, for however legitimate 
reasons, to forge such an instrument. Herr Hitlet 
is doubtless grateful indeed for the files of the 
Paris Sureté. Yet registration under the Burke 
Wadsworth Bill will institute a sureté of our own. 
The only logical purpose we can see in the regis- 
tration of the older men is to prepare for an in- 
dustrial draft, which neither the Bill nor legis- 
lators have even mentioned. 


Labor and War Orders 
JOHN L. LEWIS has opened a campaign to 


require companies receiving defense orders from 
the Government to conform strictly 


the collective and 
Appeasement” other besa of the National 
Labor Relations Act. He publishes 


correspondence on this subject with 
the President, who, while he is “very gravely con- 
cerned,” has not found it as yet possible to secure 
from Congress the necessary remedial legislation 
to possible abuses. Mr. Lewis charges that the 
National Association of Manufacturers considers 
that “business appeasement” is essential to a suc- 
cessful defense effort. It is nearly incredible that 
this, in the Munich sense, should be thought by 
anyone. Manufacturers exist for the purpose of 
manufaciuring inaterial and being paid to do so. 
And it is today, after a long struggle, the accepted 
idea that their workers must be paid on a just 
scale to be determined by agreement, through 
collective bargaining. No change in this right of 
labor can be admitted, for under our economic 
system deprivation of that right means slavery. 
There is no one who does not know that govern- 
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ment orders for defense bring money to the con- 
tracting companies, and that the enormous defense 
program actually planned will bring about a tre- 
mendous increase in earnings. To select this mo- 
ment to question the rights of labor is an act of 
social and political folly. And for manufacturers 
to talk about “appeasement” when the people of 
the United States are paying them money to do the 
business they are in business to do is a joke. 


Question Time at Havana 
PRELIMINARY reports of the Havana Con- 


ference of American Foreign Ministers brought 
up an essential problem in Pan- 
Problem American affairs. To what extent 
of does practical all-American action 
Majorities have to wait for absolute unanim- 
ity among the twenty-one Repub- 

lics? At the Lima Conference in the winter of 
1938-39 it was considered a triumph that Hull 
waited around and managed to get every single 
nation to endorse the Lima Declaration. But that 
was a very theoretic statement and the times were 
not yet pressed by total war. Now, when there 
are real problems pressing the continents, to wait 
for absolute unanimity would mean to resign prac- 
tical action. If the “‘collective trusteeship’’ polit- 
ical method is to be set up, or if useful economic 
steps are to be taken, the Pan-American states had 
better give up the hope of working only unani- 
mously. It would be nice to have full agreement, 
but it would be most unrealistic to wait for it. 


The French and the War 
To BRING some order where there is the ut- 


most confusion, to restore the elementary goyern- 

ment services, to provide a the 
The simplest human needs of an im- 
Daladier mense homeless population, to 
Trial alleviate a generalized material 

and moral distress and, for this 
purpose, to arrive at a working agreement with 
the military and political authorities of the Ger- 
man Occupation has been and remains the difficult 
task of the French Government. It would have 
been the task of any French government which 
might have been constituted to liquidate the de- 
feat. It is for this reason that the charge imme- 
diately made that the Pétain Government was 
fascist seemed to us inhuman, because irrelevant 
and premature, and we called no names. They 
are a government of transition, we thought; let 
them attend to the work they have in hand, and 
with success as complete as the need is great. 
They seem now to be attending to something else: 
something that will not aid reconstruction, but, 
opening the gates to political hate and perscution 
and revenge, can only intensify confusion, impair 
the dignity there is in defeat. A dispatch from 


Vichy informs the French people and the world 
that Daladier will be brought to trial “‘to fix the 
responsibilities for the declaration and continy 
ance of the war.”’ This means that the war itself 
suddenly, is disavowed. The Government 
longer seeks to find out why the war was lost 
declares that it should never have been waged, 
It proclaims that once started, and the fortunes of 
war proving adverse, Sedan, again, should hay 
been the scene of immediate capitulation. Wha 
can the French people think? They have been tol 
ever since the start of the war that such were the 
views of the communists, and the communists wer 
put in prison; they knew that such were the views 
of the Frenchman on the Stuttgart radio, but he 
and the radio were in Germany; they knew that 
the fifth column sought to give these views the 
reality of achievement. And now they are told 
they should not have cared and that death and the 
war and resistance and ruin were all part of one 
mistake. We think that the tired French people, 
the uncertain, the disconsolate, will not blame 
Daladier for following their own indecision until 
he took the hard choice they did not refuse. They 
will not turn on the leaders they chose when they 
were free—and they will turn their eyes, sadly, 
from the spectacle of a Moscow trial. 


About Platforms 


IT Is easy and fun to crack and be cynical about 
platforms, to point out that once elected politi 
cians conveniently forget them 
(which is all right, says the cynic, 
because the voters won’t know the 
difference anyhow). Yet platforms 
are important and even interesting 
if you read them with a reasonable detachment. 
It is instructive to see how much both R’s and D's 
have in common: our American unity is not yet 
shattered. The foreign policy of both is almost 
identical. The outs use quite a number of words 
criticizing the ins, and some of that criticism is 
pretty raw, considering the record, particularly 
that which blames American unpreparedness on 
FDR. Both parties are in favor of securing jus 
tice to the Negro. If we keep on reading such 
planks long enough, the day may come when we 
really believe them and act on them. The ins, nat 
urally, mostly point with pride. They are strangely 
silent about balancing the budget. Maybe some 
of those Republican gibes about the 1932 plat} 
form really hurt. The Democrats also feel it 
would be nice if Alaska, Puerto Rico and Hawait 
became states, and the GOP’s want ladies and 
gents to have equal rights. The R’s, who hate the 
New Deal, want to keep most of it, only they'd 
rather have the States administer it, and they 
feel that ‘‘small business men” have too many gov 
ernment forms to fill out. The D’s also want to 
keep the New Deal, because they are proud of it. 
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And for some odd reason the Repubs would like a 
constitutional amendment prohibiting third terms. 
Yes, it is easy to be cynical. Yet there is some- 
thing comforting in these scrambled productions 
of smoke-filled resolutions committees; they genu- 
inely represent people’s aspirations, even conflict- 
ing aspirations, that are human and good, and no 
elected candidate would dare repudiate them in 
toto, however conveniently he may forget large 
parts of them. 


“Artificial Land Values” 
Two MONTHS ago THE COMMONWEAL ran 


an editorial about the reorganization of the suc- 
cessful homestead projects spon- 
sored by Ralph Borsodi, and in 
it we used the term “artificially 
valuable land.” That editorial 
brought the editors, and continues 
to bring them, a stream of letters from our good 
and interesting friends, the Henry Georgists. 
The position of Henry George in American his- 
tory is generally much underestimated. This is a 
conclusion that COMMONWEAL mail has reinforced 
every month for years. It is certainly true that 
the general public fails to realize the number, 
energy and remarkable conviction of American 
single-taxers. Indeed, the conviction of Georgists 
appears to be so very enthusiastic that it injures 
their cause. They propose the pp ri too fre- 
quently as a panacea of magical effectiveness for 
almost every trouble that can be mentioned, and 
such claims simply cause a reaction of skepticism 
toward the whole Georgian analysis. The Georg- 
ian analysis deserves more than shrugging skepti- 
cism from the unconverted . . . such as we still are. 
This is true on the merits of the Georgist case, 
and also true because that case is almost invari- 
ably proposed with patience and courtesy, which, 
without anything else, would constitute a real con- 
tribution to America. 
The expression, “artificially valuable land” appears to be a 
misnomer. As the population increases governmental and 
private services increase, also the ground (or site) rental 
values increase at the location benefited in accordance with 
natural law. As this increase in value is not earned by 
the title holder, it should be collected by the government for 
public revenue, and taxes reduced or removed from labor 
products such as buildings, machinery, etc. 


That there are unearned increments in land 
value it would be absurd to deny, and to main- 
tain that they should be altogether pre-empted by 
the title holder would be unjust and foolish. 
There are many elements that enter into the 
market value of city land. Those which arise 
“naturally” from the growth of population dens- 
ity and the accompanying development of public 
and private services ought not, probably, be 
termed “artificial.” There are, however, many 
Senses in which current concentrations of popula- 
tion in our cities can themselves be termed “‘arti- 


Cities and 
Single- 
Taxers 
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ficial,” and so the land values they help create. 
That is one defense of our usage. 

But some elements that go into high urban land 
valuations are artificial, even assuming the present 
system of private capitalism. Much of the land 
has been run up in price by short-sighted specula- 
tion and by general waves of credit and other 
kinds of inflation. Then great sections of city real 
estate have been financially capitalized with 
watered capital. Earning capacity has been arti- 
ficially discounted at far greater sums than the 
social development ‘“‘naturally” justifies. The city 
governments join in by assessing real estate at 
values which represent old dreams rather than 
current realities. If present capitalization and 
price of urban land were only what population 
and social development accounted for, real estate 
would be very safe, sound and prosperous indeed 
from the viewpoint of the present business system. 
But it isn’t. The cities have to go through the 
wringer or else be sustained by ever more compli- 
cated, wasteful and dangerous “artificial” eco- 
nomic devices. 


Personnel and Penalty ‘| 
AUTHORITY, the voice of reason proclaim- 


ing what is just, must be provided with means to 
impose what is just upon those too 
dense to see or too perverse to 
obey. This is ides terrifying 
since after all the authorities of 
the state are only men, themselves 
subject to density and perversity, the while con- 
tinuing to possess power and to exercise it. Now 
by general understanding what we have come to 
call the fifth column consists of a group who are 
enemies of the society which harbors them. They 
are especially dangerous transgressors of justice 
since they work against the common good from a 
vantage point within and their operations are con- 
cealed. Hence it behooves the state to take ap- 
propriate measures against them. But if we are 
to attack the problem in accordance with Amer- 
ican tradition, acts situating an agent in the fifth 
column will be clearly defined by law, and culpa- 
bility will be determined in the customary manner 
by the courts. We will permit no conversion of 
G-men into a Gestapo with legislative and judi- 
ciary functions as well as executive. Secondly, 
having fixed by law the nature of the crime, it will 
be well to provide for its repression by extremely 
severe punishment including the death penalty 
itself for major acts of wo arate: and the like. 


Fifth 


Column 


This will make for moderation in applying the 
law—an excellent thing in war fever days—and 
will bring forth another arm of the state in sup- 
pressing crime, namely, persuasion. Many poten- 
tial fifth columnists will be dissuaded from crime 
by the spectacle of the state pursuing internal ene- 
mies calmly, fairly, but relentlessly within the law. 
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Cities Kill 


There is a need for accurate Catholic vital 
statistics at present not supplied by any agency. 


By L. G. Ligutti 


tistics in the “Catholic Directory’ do not 

seem particularly accurate, merely on their 
own internal evidence. Examining the ‘‘Direc- 
tory” for 1940, it is still easy enough to discover 
inconsistencies. It is even easier to point with 
pride to this or that Catholic record of achieve- 
ment. But it is easiest of all to sound an alarm. 
My purpose in this article is not to draw conclu- 
sions, suggest remedies, or analyze causes; but 
merely to make a plea that a thorough study of 
the whole question of the Catholic population in 
the United States be inaugurated and carefully 
pursued, and that this be done soon. Let us take 
a few examples from the “Directory” to show 
the need for this. 

One of the most important vital statistics of 
our times is the birthrate of any given section. 
Four important dioceses—New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Providence—supply no figures for in- 
fant baptisms. That leaves us utterly without a 
basis for the study of Catholic birthrates in four 
of our most important centers of Catholicity. 
Their combined Catholic population is almost 
4,000,000 (not far from 20 percent of the total 
VU. S. Catholic population). 

The birthrate per thousand which we can cal- 
culate from the figures given in the 1939 “‘Direc- 
tory” was 23; if we take the 1940 “Directory,” 
this has risen to 28 per thousand. At the same 
time the general birthrate in the United States 
was about 17.6 and 17.4 per thousand. Thus we 
must conclude that the Catholic birthrate went up 
§ per thousand while the birthrate of the whole 
population went down .2 per thousand. But then 
we Catholics are always different! 


The following comparison of birthrates based 
upon the “Catholic Directory” would lead us to 
believe either that Catholics are biologically 
queer or that the “Directory” is a trifle inaccu- 
rate. Or perhaps we should point with pride to 
Catholic moral rejuvenation! 


|: HAS OFTEN been pointed out that sta- 


Percent of 
1939 Place 1940 Change Increase 
11 aii 29 Plus 18 163 
22 Concordia ......... 36 14 63 
26 9 52 
31 46 15 48 
25 11 78 


Percent of 
1939 Place 1940 Change Increase 
14 Indianapolis ...... 26 12 85 
12 Manchester ....... 24 12 100 


In 1920 the Catholic population of our coup 
try was 17,735,553, with a Catholic grade school 
enrollment of 1,795,673 (NCWC figures). In 
1930 the population was 20,203,702, the schoo 
enrollment, 2,222,598. But by 1938 the school 
enrollment was down to 2,086,071. That means 
that however much we have pointed with pride to 
our increases in population, we have, in fact, lost 
in eight years the equivalent of 4,144 aver 
classrooms or 518 average schools full of oh 
dren. Does this mean that a smaller percentage 
of our children are going to Catholic schools, ot 
does it mean that we have less children? 


Catholics and low birthrates 


Approximately half of the Catholics of the 
United States live north of the Virginias and east 
of the Ohio-Pennsylvania state line. In that geo 
graphical section there are twelve states and 28 
dioceses. Two of these states are about 50 per 
cent, one is only 15 percent, and the average is 
33 percent Catholic. The general birthrate of 
these states was 16 per thousand in 1939; it was 
21.7 per thousand in 1923. Undoubtedly the 
Catholic population of these twelve states has it 
creased since 1923 by more than 10 percent, and 
yet in spite of this “Catholic influence,” the oe 
eral birthrate has decreased 6.3 per thousan 

In a pamphlet issued about two years ago by 
the National Resources Committee, it is stated: 
“The natural increase in North Carolina is taking 
place about as rapidly as in the combined areas 
of Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut, 
although the population of these states is about 
twice as great as that of North Carolina.” This 
is not a precise statement, but it is approximately 
true. Now North Carolina, whose population 
3,492,000, has 10,284 Catholics—a scant 3/10 of 
one percent. Massachusetts and Rhode Island are 
almost 50 percent Catholic, Connecticut about 
40 percent. Yet these three states are among the 
lowest six in general birthrate. If the figures 
given in the “Catholic Directory” are true, the 
non-Catholic birthrate in these states must be 
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approximately zero. How remarkable we Catho- 
lics are, to maintain ourselves at such a high level 
in the midst of such general corruption! 


What happens in the cities 


The urban Irish have long since stopped even 
reproducing themselves; the urban Italians and 
Slavs are rapidly following their example. Even 
from the figures given in the “Directory” of 1940, 
it is evident that only the Mexicans are more than 
reproducing themselves in the various Catholic 
national groups. The highest “Catholic Direc- 
tory” birthrates are to be found in the following 


dioceses: Corpus Christi, 61 per thousand; San 


Antonio, Santa Fe, 48; Amarillo, Denver, 46; 
El Paso, Tucson, 44. The highest general birth- 
rates are found in the following states: New Mex- 
ico, 33-7; Mississippi, 25.6; Arizona, 26; Utah, 
25.1; Louisiana, 23.1; North and South Caro- 
lina, 22.7. The lowest general birthrates are 
found in the following states: New Jersey, 13; 
Connecticut, 13.5; Massachusetts, 13.6; New 
York, 14.4. While it is evident that the high 
birthrate of New Mexico can be explained both 

race and religion, what explanation can we 
give for the low birthrate of these four consid- 
erably Catholic Northern States? 

A recent number of the Chicago New World 
printed a map of our country which made graphic 
the fact that Chicago, with its 1,400,000 Catho- 
lics, contained as many Catholics as a consider- 
able number of the Western States taken to- 
gether. It is true that the combined Catholic 
population of some 24 dioceses in 12 Western 
and Central States barely equals Chicago’s 1,400,- 
ooo. And therein lies a tragedy. For in the Chris- 
tian Family of December, 1939, we find the fol- 
lowing table: 


Total number of families in Chicago........ 842,578 
Families with no children .............0--6: 534,125 
Families with one child ...........0.eeeeees 169,190 
Families with two children ..............-. 90,141 
Families with three or more children........ 49,122 


It is scarcely necessary to comment upon this, 
and yet I recently shocked a Communion break- 
fast audience in the East when I asked them to 
pray for Long Island, calling it the concentrated 
peeved of Catholicity, for the Chicago family 

gures apply equally well to all similarly concen- 
trated population areas. Why, then, were my 
auditors shocked at my statement? I suggest that 
we should stop making ridiculous assertions about 
our Catholic record of boastful increase. Here is 
a typical one from Our Sunday Visitor (April 14, 
1940) reprinted from The Tidings of Los An- 
geles: “When 16 percent of the population pro- 
duces 37 percent of the babies born during a given 
year, it is safe to predict that, should the same 
fate continue over a period of years, the entire 


Archdiocese will soon be Catholic.” That would 
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be all very nice if it were not for the important 
fact that the true rate of increase of population 
cannot be measured by the crude ( ‘per thousand ) 
birthrate, but rather must be based upon the net 
reproduction rate, i.e., the number of live daugh- 
ters born to each thousand females when these 
thousand females are subject to the prevailing 
mortality rate. 


Statistics, please! 


Many a Catholic college and university can 
furnish us with amazingly accurate records on the 
activities of white rats or mice or bunnies. It has 
always been an occasion of wonder to me why 
some Catholic institution of learning has not 
established and developed an equally strong de- 
partment the purpose of which would be to gather 
and interpret information concerning Catholics 
in the United States. It can be done if we have 
the will to do it and actually set to work. And it 
is very important that we should do it, for with- 
out accurate figures it is impossible to answer 
many vital questions. Where do we live? What 
do we do? Are we proletarians or property own- 
ers? What is our age composition? What is our 
celibacy rate? At what ages do Catholics get 
married? 

How can we plan our parishes, our schools, our 
colleges, or any of our institutions, when we have 
absolutely no proper understanding of our future 
needs and no available means to obtain such an 
understanding? 


And the missions 


Surely missionary activities might well be di- 
rected at the population of America’s future. It 
is indeed praiseworthy to work for the conversion 
of the Negro (who, by the way, is not at present 
reproducing himself), but why must we neglect 
our own Catholic Mexicans? It is a fine thing 
for us to a money and use manpower in the 
interests of higher shahatiiad but it would seem 
from the figures that it is the children of the 
Okies, the children of the Grapes of Wrath, and 
not the children of professional and business men 
who will populate tomorrow’s America. 

And then there is the question of urbanization. 
We have practically succeeded in urbanizing our 
Catholic population, partly as a result of natural 
consequences and the play of economic forces, 
partly because of specious pleas of better church 
facilities and greater educational opportunities. 
It might not be amiss, now that we have achieved 
that, to begin thinking about something else— 
holding on the land the few Catholics that are 
there presently, and perhaps even adding a few 
from the cities to those who are already in the 
country. We know enough already to suspect that 
that might decrease economic and increase bio- 
logical proletarianism. 
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The author is a European-trained student of history, who 
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erhap 


does not believe in “historical laws,” but in deepening un- | French 


derstanding of our own times by a broad study of history. 
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By Max Fischer them. 


spirited nation rise in its might and 

burst the bands of its government. 
... We have seen it, in the uproar of anarchy and 
atheism. ... While thus weltering in its own blood 
and seemingly in its last agonies, we have seen it 
spring forward in the paroxysm of rage—bearing 
down all before it with irresistible might, binding 
the surrounding nations in fetters, and spreading 
havoc and ruin far and wide. 


“We have seen a young man of no name or 
family, an adventurer, a foreigner, who had fed 
upon the bread of public charity—we have seen 
him step forward, put his bit in the mouth of 
this furious nation, scourge it with his whip and 
goad it with his spurs. . . . We have seen them, 
all as one man, become the tools of his ambition, 
a mighty engine in his hands, that has been wielded 
by him hither and thither at his pleasure. Like 
the He Goat in the Prophet Daniel, that ‘touched 
not the ground’ as he went, we have seen this 
modern Alexander moving in his career of victory 
with astonishing rapidity, shaking the pillars of 
every government within his reach . . . and still 
adding nation after nation to the train of his con- 
quests. .. . All this we have seen already; and 
what will be the next act in the drama, or what its 
catastrophe, Omniscience alone can foretell.” 


A very good description of present European 

conditions, isn’t it? You are right: my quotations 

_ are from an American newspaper editorial. But 
it is not so brand new as you may suppose. The 
words quoted are covered with the dignified patina 
of more than a hundred and thirty years. They 
are from the Connecticut Courant of Octo- 
ber 25, 1809. 

If this old editorial against Napoleon Bona- 
parte can be taken for an up-to-date, anti-Hitler 
editorial there must indeed be some stupendous 
bon in the two situations. Not only in their 

uropean tendencies but also in their American 
reaction, the years of Napoleonic trumph should 
bear some resemblance to our own hectic days. 

Napoleon and Hitler both turned social revo- 
lutions into expansive foreign policies, into na- 
tional conquests, and both claimed that it was 
their mission as Europe’s “strong man” to give 
a new order to the chaotic continent. Their power 
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born for this mission, superior to all other morta 


politics were assisted by the dynamite of ney, pa 


revolutionary ideas. Wherever their armies ap oapital 
peared, there was already what is called in ow ojsit 

days a “fifth column”: sympathizers with the; P B +h 
vading armies, by no means all paid spies : 


traitors, but partly sincere believers in the a. 
revolutionary principles. These citizens of 


invaded countries were the ‘Trojan horse”’; the aa all 

ideologies or their even more practical ' T 

opened the gates to the conquerors. n 
enemie: 


Both Napoleon and Hitler believed themselyg ge 


in the energy of their will-power and in persis blood,” 
tence for carrying out their designs. But in spite cg 
of this feeling of being “supermen” they wer 
careful to be in accord with the collective foreg that th 
of their ages and therefore convinced of bei 
able to carry out the determinations of ‘“‘destiny, 


ion of 
You can find such analogies even in psycholog. peo 
cal details. It has often been reported how mu ts find; 
Hitler believes in his “fortune”? and relies Christi 
“inner voices.” But from the memoirs of M. 
Bourienne we learn that even here he follows i wintid 
the footsteps of Napoleon. When Bonaparte at The Bi 
rived in Egypt with the French fleet he stubbornly (6 sec 
claimed that “fortune” gave him but three day already 
for landing his troops. He impatiently pushed) ved 
away all the rational arguments of Admiral 
Bruyes to delay the disembarkation. ‘The Chi! i. Bi. 
merical idea of ‘fortune,’” the author complains) jew C} 
“constantly influenced Napoleon’s decisions.” plishme 


Napoleon declared it to be his mission to de! nations 


-stroy feudalism and to bring with the victoriow} tive on 


French tricolor the revolutionary laws of his) Him fi 
“Code Civil” and “the blessings of tolerance.’ were o! 
The underprivileged in the conservative countrits) they a 
were inclined to expect benefits from “the Sond) the “G. 
the Revolution.” In a similar way Hitler not only} Nap, 
promised Germans “‘to break the chains of Ver} that th, 
sailles,” but also assured the world that he it that th 
tended “‘to free the nations from capitalism and) |ytions 
plutocracy.” Certain groups in the conservativ€| powers 
countries expect the German Fiihrer to bring willl gisteq 
his swastika the promised social justice and ec merely 
nomic security. advers: 

Both Napoleon and Hitler based their stupet| take sz 
dous results on the technical superiority and tht} vinced 
bold tactical methods of their armies. For his era 
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Napoleon won by blitzkrieg just as Hitler does 
now. He did not spare the lives of his soldiers 
as the leaders of the costly old mercenary armies 
had to do. For the “Son of the Revolution” was 
able to make good all his losses by conscription, 
which—far from being ‘‘anti-democratic’—was 
erhaps the most far-reaching innovation of the 
rench Revolution. 

Napoleon like Hitler believed in offensive tac- 
tics. Their military aims are not only to break 
through the lines of the enemy but to destroy 
them. Moving with'utmost speed across country, 
they endeavor to strike a vital blow at the heart 
of new) of their opponent, concentrating on the fall of his 
a capital and the demoralization of his fighting 


Mt spirit. 

Both Napoleon and Hitler seemed to those 
content with the status quo not only foes of the 
ruling classes and of a world of petrified states, 
" but “voices of destruction,” destroyers of decency 
and all the true values of human civilization. 

To the religious mind they seemed the arch- 
enemies of Christianity, or even antichrist in per- 
mses son. They were called ‘instruments of cruelty 

that are filling the earth with violence and with 
blood,” “staining the pride of human glory and 
bringing into contempt the honorable of the 
earth.” Many religious leaders became fearful 
that the triumph of the conquerors might have 


1 persis 
in spit 
ey weft 
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f being no less consequences than the complete destruc- 
lestiny. tion of the Christian churches. 

cholog} - But at the same time both conquerors succeeded 
W mucin finding priests who did not mind their anti- 
ne Christian tendencies and even praised them as 


‘| men sent by God, not as scourges but to shape the 
world according to the decrees of Providence. 
arte a The Bishop of Soissons said in June, 1804: “In 
the secret of His counsels the Lord Himself had 
already formed the young hero to whom was re- 
served the glory of becoming the instrument of 
\dmirdl divine goodness and the savior of France.” And 
he Chit} the Bishop of Liége in October, 1805: “He is a 
plains) new Cyrus whom God has chosen for the accom- 
18. | plishment of His impenetrable designs en the 
to de! nations. .. . He is His anointed, His representa- 
torious} tive on earth; what eternal thanks do we not owe 
Him for His signal blessings.” Such utterances 
were of course exceptions in Catholic France, but 
untrié) they anticipate the glorification of Hitler by 
Son of the “German Christians.” . 

ot olf) Napoleon and Hitler both agreed in denying 
‘| that they were desirous of conquest; they claimed 
— that they only protected the fruits of their revo- 
lutions against the attacks of the “reactionary 
rvativé| powers.” As late as on St. Helena, Napoleon in- 
sisted that he never was the attacker, always 
1d eco» merely the defender of France. Of course the 
adversaries of Napoleon and Hitler refused to 
stupet! take such assertions seriously. They were con- 
nd the} vinced they were fighting at the same time a 
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world revolution and a French or German dicta- 
torship over Europe in joining forces against 
the “usurper.” 

It is very instructive to search into the thoughts 
of the coalition against Napoleon. In the early 
days of Bonaparte’s conquests, Friedrich von 
Gentz, the drilliant Austrian publicist, wrote a 

amphlet “On the Origin and Character of the 
ar against the French Revolution” which gives 
an analysis of his time that sounds like an inter- 
pretation of recent world events. Gentz blames 
the allied countries for not realizing early enough 
that the new French system was not a transitory 
madness but a powerful social revolution. They 
fought the French revolution with impotent arms, 
not understanding that they had to fight “armed 
opinions” as as soldiers. With remarkable 
insight he understands that the same revolution- 
ary spirit which turned society upside down also 
completely changed the character of international 
conflicts. “By revolutionary enthusiasm, by revo- 
lutionary conscription, by revolutionary develop- 
ment of military talents, by revolutionary money- 
making, by revolutionary immorality, by revolu- 
tionary propaganda and by a new system of 
revolutionary strategy raised to such superior 
force and supremacy .. . the ri;:hts of states and 
individuals, neutrality, alliances, treaties, justice, 
gratitude, humanity—everything was swept away.” 

Only the emigrés fully realized the dynamic 
force of the revolution; but while others failed 
through ignorance, these victims of the revolution 
were deceived by their own wishful thinking. It 
is like reading the story of our days to find Gentz 
describing how the emigrés overdid the descrip- 
tion of underground movements at home and of 
tpe economic anarchy caused by the revolution; 
they deceived themselves and the governments 
which gave them places of refuge as to the real 
strength of the revolution. 


The contrast 


I could continue such comparisons throu 
many pages, but I do not want to exaggerate the 
likeness. For history does not repeat itself me- 
chanically. Similar situations have often different 
realizations when appearing in different centuries. 
The instructive parallels between Napoleon’s era 
and our own are only one side of the picture; the 
differences should not be overlooked. 


The French revolution freed the individual from 
traditional abuses of autocracy and from class 
privileges. The ideas of liberty, conslity and fra- 
ternity appealed to both the intellectuals and the 
oppressed. The National Socialist revolution, 
based according to Hitler’s own words on “‘a co- 
operation of brutal power and ingenious political 
intention,” destroys the ce of the intellectual 
and the merchant, but frees the masses from the 
nightmare of unemployment. The individual re- 
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turns from the atomization of the nineteenth 
century society into a new intolerance and compul- 
sion. of course the sympathizers with Hitler 
are not the liberals, like the admirers of Napo- 
leon, but groups with anti-liberal and anti-capi- 
talist resentments. 

The states which fought Napoleon had to fol- 
low the advice of Gentz “to fight the French 
revolution with its own arms’”’ by a self-instituted 
and self-executed regeneration, which introduced 
basic features “from above.” MHardenberg, the 
Prussian premier, wrote to his king in September, 
1807: “‘It is an illusion to think that we can resist 
the Revolution effectively by clinging to the old 
order, by proscribing the new principles without 
pity. This has been precisely the course which has 

avored the Revolution and facilitated its devel- 
opment. The force of these principles is such, 
their attraction and diffusion is so universal, that 
the state which refuses to acknowledge them will 
be condemned to submit and perish.” Only some 
weeks later a royal decree swept away class bar- 
riers which had excluded nobles from bourgeois 
professions and peasants from the vocations re- 
served for their social superiors. Serfdom and 
personal obligation to the junkers were ended 
with one dash of the pen by a monarch who hoped 
by such social reforms to save his kingdom against 

apoleon’s imperialism. At the same time he 
a militar according to 

apoleonic principles and tactics. This was the 
method me 9 to prepare the defeat of Napoleon 
and the restoration of the Bourbons. 

Those who fight Hitler are of course in the 
opposite position. They curb the freedom of press 
and speech, limit the rights of both business and 
labor, limit rights of personal liberty, build con- 
centration camps, prepare totalitarian propa- 
ganda and totalitarian warfare. 

That France and England introduced such 
measures in order to fight Hitler is too well 
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known for mention. Since the French defeat 
the growing fear of Hitler’s expansion to thi 


continent, some tendencies in the totalitarian J 


rection are noticeable even in this liberty-lovig 
nation. Note the “Concentration Camp Bi 
(House Resolution 5643) of Congressman Sa 
Hobbs (Alabama); the proposed Reynok 
amendment to the LaFollette Labor Practices Bij 
and other anti-alien legislation. President Roos 
velt’s plan for universal compulsory governmen 
training is not only military conscription 4g 
adopted by the continental states of Europe ; 
the Napoleonic era. It includes governmen 
training of the citizen to “discipline and unselfi 
ness,” training for economic preparedness, patr 
otic service for the fair sex—all features which ty 
liberals of nineteenth century vintage have a 
nite odor of totalitarianism. But the most inter 
esting development in the fight against Europ 
totalitarianism by its own methods is the Admin 
istration’s proposed economic union of all th 
states of this hemisphere in order to prevent the 
European dictators from dealing with these coup 
tries individually. The trend toward Pan-Amet 
can cooperation and a certain degree of contine, 
tal self-sufficiency is already a reaction to Europe’) 
changing economic system. 

Another difference between the Napoleonic em 
and ours is that Napoleon was an individual 
unique challenge to the historic order, a solit 
figure in his century. Hitler has to compromis 
with his “colleagues” in Italy, Russia and perha 
soon in Japan, Spain and Pétain’s France. Thisi 
both his strength and his weakness. It saves hi 
aims from hybris and vagueness: he has ei 
to appease his rivals or to fight them. Till n 
the doctrinaire policy of his enemies against 
the “aggressor nations” unites the totalitari 
states. Will they consolidate Europe before so 
day a wiser and more realistic policy starts fi 
ing the dictators by dividing them? 


and Builders 


The building trades illustrate a degree of atomization exceeded 
nowhere in American labor; how do they train apprentices? 


By Harry Lorin Binsse 


N MY LAST article on apprentices and train- 

I ing for artisanship I dealt with a trade whose 
internal labor organization is relatively simple 

and hence a trade which would have relatively 
few organizational difficulties to stand in the way 
of action. Pressmen, compositors, electrotypers, 
photo-engravers, lithographers, book-binders— 


that is the maximum number of unions that cal 


possibly be connected with any given printing job. 
And of these only two are likely to be involved 
in the ordinary piece of work—compositors 4 
pressmen. At the opposite end of the scale of 
complexity are the building trades. Here 
number of separate unions is staggering. In 
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New York area, for example, there are 68 differ- 
ent organized trades affiliated with the Building 
and Construction Trades Council; it is conceiv- 
able that on any given job all of these different 
trades might be involved; even though that is 
unlikely ; the simplest dwelling will require at least 
a score of them. The possibility of securing the 
cooperation of all these trades in anything like a 
rationalized or uniform system of training is on 
the face of it somewhat remote. 


Another factor enters in here in most of the 
crafts that have to do with construction work. 
Some of these crafts are indeed highly skilled and 
so specialized that they are comparable to print- 
ing in the amount of training absolutely requisite 
for their practice. But this is not true of all of 
them. There is therefore constantly available on 
the labor market, except in times of maximum em- 
ployment in all industries, a great number of men 
who can be carpenters or painters or bricklayers 
after a fashion, and whose skill is adequate to the 
needs, say, of a speculative builder. Unions will 
not admit such workers to membership, yet their 
existence constitutes a constant threat to scales of 
pay and to working conditions and acts as a psy- 
chological brake on any scheme for apprentice 
training. Many of these men are now employed 
on WPA. If a building boom were to get under 
way, they would doubtless be employed by second- 
rate contractors and might form material for in- 
dustrial unionization—another threat of which the 
existing craft unions are doubtless aware. 


Finally the seasonal nature of employment in 
the construction industry (it is in fact sporadic 
rather than seasonal; modern methods have all 
but eliminated the winter layoff) affords one of 
the greatest difficulties of all. If even the largest 
contracting firms feel they cannot possibly guar- 
antee permanent employment to journeymen, how 
can they make any such guarantee to apprentices? 
As a result many contractors don’t want appren- 
tices at all, while others have been known to try 
all sorts of fancy tricks to cut down on the num- 
ber of journeymen they employ and to get the 
bulk of their work done by apprentices at appren- 
tices’ wages. Naturally the unions will do all 
they possibly can to eliminate this abuse, and they 
have largely succeeded, but only by cutting down 
the number of apprentices to the vanishing point. 


The New York trades 


In building as in all American industry there is 
no uniform solution of any problem, that is uni- 
form in the sense that it applies to all parts of 
the country. Some states have instituted state- 
controlled apprenticeship training; some munici- 
palities have opened to the trades the facilities of 
the public school systems. In Washington we 


have the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship of 


the Department of Labor which acts as a source 
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of advice and assistance to local bodies concerned 
with the problem. The most I can undertake, 
therefore, is to describe the situation in my own 
backyard—the Greater New York area. Perhaps 
readers in other parts of the country who are 
acquainted with conditions prevailing in their 
regions may wish to call attention to special fea- 
tures characteristic of the situations in those re- 
gions. In any case New York is in such matters 
likely to be fairly typical of other large cities, 

The apprenticeship situation in the New York 
building trades is not only socially bad; it is cha- 
otic. If such a situation existed in all departments 
of American industry, it would seriously threaten 
our future as an industrial nation. 

About a year ago this summer the Joint Com- 
mission on Building Trades Apprentices of the 
City of New York—-a group of nine men repre- 
senting every major interest in the industry, bank- 
ing, materials, contractors, labor, architects— 
determined to find out exactly and in detail what 
the apprenticeship situation was. The Federal 
Committee on Apprentices made available the ser- 
vices of its Senior Field Representative, Mr. John 
E. Gallagher, a life-long union man who was par- 
ticularly well suited to persuade the various unions 
to give the information required for the Commis- 
sion’s survey. The results of his interviews in 
questionnaire form were all carefully tabulated by 
Mr. George Brown, then of the Commission, 
whom I must thank for much of the material in 
this article. So far as I know they have never 
before been published. 

Out of 123 building trade union locals in the 
Greater New York area, 63 were willing to give 
membership figures. Their membership totaled 
67,215. t of 83 locals reporting, 29 had no 
apprentices whatever. The remaining 54 locals 
reported 2,885 apprentices, which meant one 
apprentice for approximately 20 journeymen in 
those locals that had any apprentices at all. If 
one prorates the number of apprentices over the 
total membership, including the membership of 
those unions that have no apprentices at all, the 
result is one apprentice for about every 30 jour- 
neymen. Add to all this that the declared average 
age of mechanic members is 42% years, and it is 
obvious that the New York building trades unions 
are in no way providing for the next generation 
of mechanics. 

The record of a specific union may serve to 
make all this clearer. The bricklayers have in 
Greater New York seven locals, all of which 
reported as one unit. Their total membership is 
about 9,000; the average age of mechanics, 40. 
In June, 1939, all seven locals reported a total of 
275 apprentices, and apprenticeship in this trade 
is a four-year afiair. The seven locals further 
reported that only 25 of these apprentices were 
in their fourth year, which gives some idea of how 
many apprentices fall by the wayside in the course 
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of their training. The union’s own officials stated 
that, in their opinion, there should be an appren- 
tice for every 10 journeymen if the trade is to be 
maintained. There is in fact one apprentice for 
each 32 journeymen. 

Just how hit-or-miss all this is can be gleaned 
from a few other facts elicited by the survey. 
The only qualifications apart from age required 
for apprenticeship enrollment among bricklayers 
is that the boy shall have taken out citizenship 
papers, if he is not already a citizen. The only 
thing the apprentice is required to do through his 
four years is work on jobs—no school, no exam- 
inations (compare this with the specific provisions 
in the printing trades union contract as to precisely 
what work and how much of it a boy is to do in 
each year of his training). After the four years 
of bricklaying, the only requirement for admis- 
sion to the union as a journeyman is sponsorship 
by two other journeymen. About all one can say 
of this situation is that it does possess the virtue 
of simplicity. 

Nor need a layman raise any question about the 
skill required in a good bricklayer. Anyone pos- 
sessed of a little manual dexterity and a measure 
of common sense can lay one brick on top of an- 
other; anyone who has ever had the least experi- 
ence of seeing a brick wall go up under skillful 
hands knows that there is a sight more to the 
trade than laying one brick on top of another. 
And anyone who has ever given any thought at 
all to the exquisite effects in brick produced by 
Spanish craftsmen through the centuries, or by 
such an architect as Dom Bellot in France and 
England and Belgium, or by such a genius as Jef- 
ferson at the University of Virginia, can begin 
to comprehend how high a mystery this craft can 
be. One could be forgiven for wondering how 
long the craft will continue a mystery under such 
an apprentice set-up as that described above. 


The social implications 


There are a great many ways of building a 
house or a church or a bank. The Indians did it 
with a few poles and a few hides; the Japanese 
have long been believers in paper and bamboo; 
some Americans have their houses on wheels and 
call them trailers. None of those forms of shelter 
in any way call for the services of the building 
trades. If a man wants to build a brick wall and 
he finds that there are no bricklayers available to 
do the job, he is likely to seek out some other 
anettial which will serve his purpose as well and 
for the use of which mechanics are available. This 
possibility of almost endless substitution (some- 
times coupled with a certain amount of improve- 
ment) acts as social insurance against the conse- 
quences of human folly in the matter of appren- 
tice training. If there were not a single brick- 
layer in New York, it would be a simple matter 
to meet all New York’s building needs with an 
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endless variety of other materials. So, it may be 
asked, what does it matter whether such trades 
die out or not? In many of the trades it does not 
matter. Yet it matters a great deal if this 
tendency toward self-extinction exists in all or 
even in a majority of trades. We can substitute 
cinder blocks for brick, metal for wood, concrete 
for stone. But there is a limit. Our society asq 
whole will not stand for living in tepees or paper 
houses or trailers. In the long run it will get 
the buildings it wants, and if the shortsighted. 
ness of those primarily concerned—employers, 
workers, material manufacturers—allows the num. 
ber of skilled mechanics to dwindle to a point 
where demand cannot be met, society will find 
other ways of meeting that demand, and by and 
large they will be ways that do not work for 
social justice. 


This tendency in the building trades has long 
since begun to manifest itself. Today’s specula. 
tive builder doesn’t bother any more with skilled 
mechanics—at least he bothers as little as he pos 
sibly can. More and more he buys prefabricated 
materials which can be installed by unskilled labor, 
and he uses construction techniques which will 
hide the botching inevitable with unskilled labor— 
or at least will hide them until the house is safely 
sold. From the point of view of better housing, 
prefabrication is eminently desirable to the extent 
that it makes building cheaper and therefore more 
available to the consuming public. But if pre. 
fabrication is used as a device for eliminating 
skilled labor, it can only make worse the already 
shoddy quality of so many large scale housing 
enterprises. 

An undersupply of skilled mechanics can cause 
another sort of break-down. If the semi-skilled 
men I have described earlier in this article should 


invade the building industry to any great extent, 


the result might easily be to destroy the solid 
achievements of the building unions by cutting the 
ground from under their feet. Undoubtedly the 
health of these trades is feeble at the moment, 
and that not only because of the chaotic conditions 
in their apprenticeship policies. But unions can 
and have done much for society, and it would 
be socially very bad for any large section of union 
labor to be undermined by non-union competition. 
Yet to avert this, the very first necessity is the 
production of a supply of mechanics adequate to 
the demands of society. 


And the solution 


It is essential that enough apprentices be 
trained to supply what careful Tiidioen indicate as 
the need of the future. There should be set up 
in each section a board or commission, represent 
ing all the interests involved, one of whose tasks 
should be to estimate this need to the best of its 
ability, so that if mistakes are made, at least they 
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will be humanly unavoidable mistakes, and not 
mistakes arising from sheer disorder. 

All apprenticeship should include some school 
work, and that not in the manual skills of the 
craft, but rather in its principles of physics and 
chemistry and engineering and economics; of this 
all those who stand to benefit directly should 
bear the expense. It would be unjust and unfair 
that such education should be paid for entirely 
out of public moneys. 

Since it seems that the nature of construction 
work prevents any given employer from guaran- 
teeing continuity of employment, apprentices 
should be indentured to the trade and not to the 
employer, which means that for each trade there 
should be set up apprentice clearing houses calcu- 
lated to keep apprentices evenly distributed over 
the work in process at any given time and to mini- 
mize apprentice lay-off time. 

Above all, there should in every trade be defi- 
nite apprentice standards of achievement and skill. 

These are a few of the primary problems that 
await solution; if they are not solved by private 
initiative, it is inevitable that government, repre- 
senting the interests of society, step in; and in all 
probability that will deprive the unions of one of 
their great pillars of strength—their right to de- 
termine their own membership. That right and 
that strength are today threatened seriously by a 
hit-or-miss, ill-considered attitude toward the 
problems of apprenticeship. 


The Warm Spot in the Pasture 


The boy’s bare feet were mostly toes and ankles, 
His face was mainly freckles and sharp chin, 
But his eyes were wide as handsome morning 
When the morning star is growing thin. 

His overalls cut him deep, for he was growing, 
He carried pails so full he put a chip 

Of clean white birch upon the morning’s water 
So the bulge of crystal would not drip. 


The spring his father had walled in a barrel 

Was two pinewoods and a pasture from the house, 
The late September dew made chilly footing 
For the barefoot boy, but there were cows 
Getting up from sleeping in the pasture, 

And they left places for a boy to pause, 

Set his pails down there and do some thinking, 
Get his breath and take what warmth there was. 


When he got to a cow’s place in the pasture, 

He stood upon the dry spot with both feet, 

And his eyes grew brighter blue and wider 

As his cold feet soaked up last night’s heat. 

The steady warmth the cow had printed deeply 

In the earth came up the boy’s whole length, 

He stood there still, and he outgrew his trousers 

With good will and warmth and borrowed strength. 
Roggrt P. Tristram CorFin. 
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Usews ‘Reviews 
BY MICHAEL WILLIAMS 


ITLER’S “appeal to reason” in his latest speech, 
calling upon the plain people, the great masses of. 
the men and women workers in England and throughout 
the nations of the British Commonwealth, to disavow the 
small minority of capitalists who plunged the world into 
war against the peace-loving nazi leader and placed their 
criminal agent, Winston Churchill, as a brutal dictator 
over the enslaved British peoples, is receiving much power- 
ful support from many leaders of public opinion in this 
country, directly or indirectly. That the nazi propa- 
ganda agents so busily at work in our midst should pro- 
mote the “peace drive” of the nazi high command is of 
course to be expected. That their allies-for-expediency’s- 
sake, the communists, should do likewise is quite natural. 
Then there are the many influential industrial and polit- 
ical leaders who have reached the conclusion that Hitler’s 
military might is irresistible and that the last barrier 
raised by the British to its establishment as the force 
maintaining the nazi system of industry and trade 
throughout Europe and South America will be smashed ; 
therefore, they argue, Great Britain should surrender in 
order to save lives and property, and the United States 
could then come to acceptable terms with Hitler and 
Mussolini and Stalin and Japan in order that the United 
States may get and keep its due share of world trade and 
prosperity in the new world-system of great economic 
empires dominated by the most efficient and powerful of 
them all, obviously nazi Germany. If in doing so the 
United States may need to adopt an economic and political 
system far different from the traditional American system, 
well, that may or may not be necessary; but certainly the 
first necessity is be sure of a place on the totalitarian 
band-wagon, so far as industry and trade are concerned. 
So the British should yield to Hitler’s appeal to their 
reason and then they won’t have to yield to his bombs and 
will save human lives and property. 

But far more powerful than the arguments made on 
behalf of Hitler’s appeal to reason by his avowed sup- 
porters, or by those temporarily his supporters because of 
their commercial interests, is the influence of those who 
are convinced that war is so futile that peace at any price 
which even the most intransigent conqueror may impose 
upon the peoples defeated by him is preferable to the 
continuance of the struggle in arms. The core of the 
forces thus aligned with Hitler in his peace drive, though 
generally most strongly opposed in principle and in speech, 
though not otherwise, to Hitlerism in general, is pro- 
vided by the absolute pacifists. Their position is under- 
standable; but what is not nearly so understandable is the 
fact that so many American Catholics support them so 
strongly, as far as the present war situation is concerned, 
although, of course, it may still be taken for granted that 
few American Catholics would maintain absolute pacifism 
in the case of this country, should this country be in- 
volved in war, now or in the future. 
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An editorial in the Hartford Transcript of July 18 sup- 
plies a striking instance of the ambiguous character of a 
good deal of the reasoning applied by many American 
Catholic leaders of public opinion to the policy of armed 
resistance to Hitlerism now in force in Great Britain. 
It begins by saying that Prime Minister Churchill’s most 
recent radio speech is convincing proof that “there is to be 
no British surrender. The fight must be carried on to the 
bitter end. The sword, and not reason, must bring back 
peace to the world.” 

Such a way of putting the British case seems to beg 
the question—the supreme question facing the people of 
Great Britain; namely, would it really be “reasonable” 
to surrender to Hitler, when, as the British people firmly 
believe, they are using the sword against Hitler because 
all the honest efforts of their governments for many years 
past to reach peaceful and just agreements with Hitler 
proved futile, when time after many times Hitler broke 
the solemn pledges and treaties made by him in the name 
of the German government and its people, and when it is 
not a theory but a fact now stamped upon world history 
in blood and flame and slavery that Hitler’s fundamental 
and guiding principle is that all means are lawful in 
pursuing Germany’s “providential” and “God-given’”’ mis- 
sion of world-revolution, to the end that Germany’s new 
régime shall dominate the whole world? Moreover, since 
the British also believe not only that they were compelled 
to draw the sword, but that with that sword they will 
in the end defeat the sword of Hitler, surely, then, at the 
very least the British case deserves more reasonable exam- 
ination, and the application of calmer counsels, than it 
receives in many American Catholic quarters. 


The Hartford Transcript writer continues his own 
examination of the case by saying that “the head of the 
British government hopes that the war of defense will be 
followed by a war of aggression. No call for peace, at 
least from the British side.” 


But the vital definition of “aggression” is “unprovoked 
attack”; “to make the first attack.” It is the British 
thesis that Hitler is the very fountain and overlord of 
aggression. If they in their own defense beat him back 
from their island fortress and then attack him in their 
turn, such action would not be truly aggressive; it would 
be the necessary result of the original act of aggression on 
Hitler’s side. And it is the whole British justification for 
waging their war of defense that the end they seek is not 
merely self-defense—although indeed that in itself would 
justify their fighting—but also to establish the prime essen- 
tial for world-peace, namely, the defeat of an organized 
power of amoral aggression without which all hopes of a 
permanent peace of justice are vain dreams. As the Hart- 
ford Transcript truly says, “the statesmen of the world 
must come together and produce the decree; war has had 
its day; peace must reign.” But in order that the states- 
men may so meet and may so decree what normal men 
and women everywhere desire, must not the dictators be 
first overthrown? It is not only the Prime Minister of 
Great Britain who thinks and says so. The head of the 
Catholic Church in Great Britain, Cardinal Hinsley, puts 
the matter as follows: “The final aim of nazism is the 
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overthrow of Christianity. By a sincere Catholic crusade 
of prayer and penance, by the intelligent study of events 
and facts, by the strenuous defence of our country’s cause, 
we shall do our share to secure the triumph of justice, 
truth, and charity.” 

The Hartford Transcript editorial contains a long 
quotation from Cardinal Newman, from an essay written 
during the Crimean War. Cardinal Newman “had 
studied English history carefully and had come to the 
conclusion that his country had not been built to go forth 
as a world conqueror.”’ And the editorial says that “it is 
quite possible that if this distinguished critic were living 
today he would be prepared to warn his countrymen 
against a prolonged war of aggression against Hitler and 
his supporters.” ‘That seems not only quite possible, but 
almost certainly probable, provided, of course, that there 
existed the shadow of any proof that England today 
desired to wage, or is waging, or plans to wage in the 
future a “war of aggression against Hitler and his sup- 
porters.” But whatever the great Cardinal Newman, a 
highly patriotic Englishman in his life, might or might not 
think and say concerning today’s situation, so radically 
different from the situation in Newman’s day, what the 
ruling and responsible head of the Catholic Church in 
Great Britain thinks and says is not a matter of conjecture 
or of ambiguous inference. Not only in the above quota- 
tion, but in many utterances, he whole-heartedly justifies 
and supports Great Britain’s war of defense against Hitler 
and redefines what he believes a surrender to Hitler would 
mean to the whole world, and to Christianity. Our 
American Catholic press should give at least as much 
thoughtful consideration to the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Westminster as they give to Adolf Hitler’s “appeal to 
reason.” The Apostolic delegates of the Holy See in 
Poland and Belgium have been prevented by Hitler’s gov- 
ernment, as the Osservatore Romano has reported, even 
from carrying on their high duties of charity, quite apart 
from diplomatic duties for the Holy See, in the countries 
conquered by the sword (and the treachery) of Hitler. 
His solemn treaty with the Holy See in Germany has 
been ruthlessly violated, as the late Pope Pius XI so indig- 
nantly and sorrowfully told the world. How reasonable, 
then, is it for American Catholic publicists to think and 
say that it would be reasonable for Great Britain to sur- 
render to Hitler? Even if they do think such a surrender 
reasonable, at least they should give their readers the full 
case upheld by the Catholic authorities of Great Britain 
as the complete and convincing justification, in their judg- 
ment, of Great Britain’s continuance of the war of defence 
against Hitler’s war of aggression. 


Communications 


COOPERATION 
New York, N. Y. 
O the Editors: Recent statistics indicate that be- 
tween six and seven million people in the United 
States are members of consumer cooperatives, cooperative 
credit unions, or farmers’ cooperative associations. A 
small percentage of our population, perhaps, but six or 
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seven million people are important in any language, and 
make a wonderful foundation upon which to build a 
larger edifice. 

Proponents of cooperatives—and indeed of other move- 
ments—may well take heart from reports of recent activi- 
ties of Mr. Ray Murphy, of the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Executives, of the Profit Motive Institute, 
of the Travelers Insurance Company, and other insur- 
ance “stock” companies, who are carrying out a very ac- 
tive campaign against the “communistic” activities of 
cooperatives. If such people did not fear cooperatives, 
they would be content to let sleeping dogs lie. “Stock” 
insurance companies should know. They have been 
plagued by competition from Mutual or cooperative in- 
surance companies since the scandalous operations of stock 
companies were prosecuted by Charles Evans Hughes 
many years ago. 

With this in mind I approached a friend of mine, a 
Catholic business man of great honesty and intelligence, 
to discuss the matter of cooperatives and ways and means 
of furthering them. I started by describing my unsuc- 
cessful efforts, made several years ago, to induce some 
horticulturists in the Middle West to form a cooperative 
marketing unit to protect themselves from the unprofit- 
able method they followed, that of selling through mid- 
dlemen who were interested solely in the commissions they 
received. I was warming to my arguments as to why these 
men should have taken my advice, when my friend ab- 
ruptly stopped me by remarking that he was not surprised 
that I had failed. Such movements as cooperatives, he 
said, need fanatics to initiate and nurse them; even when 
they are established they are bound to fail unless capable, 
unselfish men can be found to operate them for less than 
they could earn in private business. “Why bother with 
cooperatives when chain stores serve the same purpose, 
and with greater efficiency? Chain store profits are merely 
the reward of efficiency. Take away the profit motive, 
and the standard of living will decline.” 


When I recovered, I sat down to think. What my 
friend said about fanaticism was true. What he said 
about the necessity for self-sacrificing management also 
was true, if we measure reward in terms of money alone. 
Saint Paul confessed himself and his companions to be 
fanatics, 

As to the rest of my friend’s remarks, I was not dis- 
turbed. They were due to complete unfamiliarity with 
the aims and achievements of cooperative movements. 
What did disturb me was that such unfamiliarity could 
be possible. My friend was educated in Catholic paroch- 
ial and high schools, and in a leading secular university. 
He told me that during his student days he had never 
heard cooperatives discussed. Since he entered business 
he had no time to bother about them. Anyway, “Such 
crackpot ideas should have no place in our American 
educational system.” 

And then the thought came to me that herein, perhaps, 
lay another chance to forward the cause. If we confine 
our teaching to adults, we are in the situation of a man 
forever trying to patch a worn-out suit. There is no basis 
for a good one. But if we teach the young the idea, and 
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ideals, of cooperation, surely some of the seeds we sow 
will fall on good ground. Perhaps some will become 
fanatics, and others, unselfish men. 

H. R. Evans. 


IT’S UP TO THE FARMER 


O the Editors: In “It’s Up to the Farmer” (June 7) 

Thomas J. Stamm predicates his argument on the 
“labor union” fallacy, that wages are low because of 
greedy employers. He would solve the farm problems 
by farmers buying from “good employers.” He does not 
realize that wages do not come out of capital but out of 
the product sold. He does not realize that buying and 
selling is but the exchanging of goods and services for 
goods and services. 

On a country newspaper where I was once employed, 
I advanced a farmer’s subscription to our paper for two 
years and in return received a load of firewood. The 
owner of the paper exchanged the. advertising space in 
his paper for merchandise in the local stores. Would 
Thomas J. Stamm pay for his purchases at a higher price 
than the market price? 

He ought to realize that whether an employer is a 
small business man or a large corporation, employers are 
but cogs in the scheme of things. Thus when an office 
manager advertises for a bookkeeper and a hundred apply, 
the applicants themselves, seeing the number out of work, 
will set a low price for their compensation. On the other 
hand if the applicants for the job are few, the applicants 
themselves will feel independent and set as high a price 
for their labor as they think they can get. 


And since wages come out of the product sold and not 
out of capital, wage increases through labor union pres- 
sure or governmental pressure but increase the price of 
the product. The following will illustrate the point. 
Women’s Wear Daily, a business paper, on July 21, 1937, 
carried this item: “The coat and suit buyers of the coun- 
try’s largest stores were urged today by the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association to give due consideration to 
justifiable price increases on orders placed currently by 
reason of the increased labor costs now confronting the 
wholesale market.” On no less an authority than Ameri- 
ca’s largest department stores, we have the information 
that when prices increase, sales are reduced. When sales 
drop, it naturally follows that employment is also reduced. 


H. 


THE WAR 
St. Paul, Minn. 

O the Editors: The recent letter of H. M. (July 12) 

expresses a complete misunderstanding of the mo- 
tives of Irish-Americans. To begin with, only part of 
us are against intervention, and our motive is not hate 
but distrust. We believe that the real intention of Brit- 
ain’s friends is to involve us in the war; in these cases it 
is customary to use young Irish-Americans somewhat lav- 
ishly in the less suave moments of the discussion, and to 
us it seems more fitting that on this occasion the British 
should attend to the matter themseives. 


For a really satisfactory hatred, H. M. should search 
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among the old Americans, particularly New Englanders 
of the seafaring interest. A generation ago, at all events, 
these men heartily detested not only the British govern- 
ment, but Englishmen as well. Only the older men re- 
membered the Alabama; but all had to transact business 
with empire-builders of the lower middle class, who were 
less adept than their betters in dissimulating their real 
feelings toward the American. 

In contrast, we Irish, who are poor haters at best, are 
friendly with most Englishmen, while we suspect all 
moves of their governments. This feeling of friendship 
misleads some of us. For instance, at the time we took 
the first step toward war, last November, the Shanley 
amendment was lost by 62 votes, and 32 Irish congress- 
men voted against it. It was supported by only 17. 

Was not H. M.’s mention of Eric Gill’s name unfor- 
tunate? Mr. Gill has unmistakably declared that, while 
the preservation of Christian civilization might well be 
a by-product of British victory, her war is waged pri- 
marily so that government of this tin king, by that ma- 
hogany king, and for the other diamond king may not 
perish from the earth. 

Finally, as a reader of most and a writer of some of 
the letters in the local zeitungs, reflecting the Schutz- 
O’Neil influence, I can truthfully say that I recall none 
that was pro-German. All were in the old pro-America 
tradition of Washington, Jefferson and Monroe—isola- 
tionist. I can readily see, however, that to a pro-British 
reader a statement of the full Monroe Doctrine would 


sound pro-German. 
J. H. O'Hara. 


[“The American Attitude. In spite of the obvious in- 
ability of Americans affording armed help (save by sea) 
until after a long delay it is deplorable that no public pro- 
nouncement has appeared in the United States in support 
of civilization during the Agony through which it is pass- 
ing. The one thing those now occupied in destroying 
Europe most dread is such a pronouncement, but it is 
delayed for many reasons. Distance plays its part in some 
degree, but much more the absence of any English—and 
still more of any French—rational statement on the issue; 
and still more the attitude of the Irish race in the New 
World. We are here reaping the harvest that was sown 
during all the nineteenth century and most thoroughly in 
the great famine. Nothing has been done in England to 
right these wrongs. On the contrary they have been exas- 
perated by futile efforts to postpone retribution, and even 
at this hour you may look in vain for any quotation in our 
press to show what America as a whole, and particularly 
the powerful and organized Irish tradition in America, ts 
printing.” —London Weekly Review, July 4, 1940.] 


AN APPEAL 


Seattle, Wash. 
O the Editors: The former editor of a Catholic Aus- 
trian monthly, Alfred Missong, Ph.D., his wife and 
his three children escaped from Austria in 1938 after sev- 
eral months in a concentration camp. Dr. Missong was a 
guest of a kind Swiss family for almost a year. When he 
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felt that he had become a burden on his host, he went 


to Yugoslavia. Ever since he has been living in that coun- 
try threatened by an Italo-German invasion. His host is 
bankrupt. He is not allowed to work there. German- 
speaking papers are nazi-controlled and will not accept 
his work. 

The US Consul has accepted him for immigration, 
However the cost of his voyage, now via Moscow-Vladi- 
vostok, would be one thousand dollars. He has been un- 
able to find his fare. There is a danger that he will lose 
his immigration permit. His family is actually threatened 
with hunger, and the possibility of a nazi invasion is the 
most terrible threat of all to this able and valiant de- 
fender of Christian principles. 

May I appeal to your readers to help us, who are his 
friends, to secure at least part of this formidable sum to 
save a Catholic family of five from despair? I think this 
would be a Christian participation in European affairs, 

H. A. REINHOLD. 


CATHOLIC BOOK SHOP 
La Grange, Ill. 
O the Editors: In your issue of July 19 Mr. Michael 
Williams mentions various organizations equipped 
for “bringing books and readers together.” All of those 
named are in New York, but since readers of THE Com- 
MONWEAL are no doubt well distributed throughout the 
central west also, it might be interesting to many to learn 
that there is in the heart of Chicago’s business district an 
organization where all Catholic publications are for sale 
and which also provides a free reading room where any- 
one may go to read books, magazines and newspapers. 


This new venture in the cause of Catholic action is the 
Thomas More Library and Book Shop, which has been 
organized by a lay group on a “not for profit” basis. No 
salaries are paid to the trustees, and returns from sales 
go to increase the facilities of the library. 


The ready response which followed the announcement 
of this activity shows that there is an increasing demand 
for good literature, and the service is particularly appre- 
ciated by those who have no local stores where Catholic 
publications are readily available. 

Joun C. Tut ty, 
President, 
The Thomore More Library &% Book Shop, 
Chicago. 


DECISIVE BATTLES 
Clarks Summit, Penna. 
O the Editors: In his review (July 19) of J. F.C. 
Fuller’s book, “Decisive Battles,” Joseph Calderon 
states: “Charlemagne . . . imposed Baptism upon the 
defeated Germanic tribes, nor would that other great 
Catholic, King Alfred, permit the Danes to settle in 
England until they agreed to submit to Baptism . . . 
those old Catholics were wiser than their enlightened 
modern children. They knew that the West could not 
be half Christian and half anti-Christian.” It seems to 
me there could be nothing so opposed to Catholicism as 
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these imposed Baptisms—and that any unity attained by 
them would (as it actually was) be hypocritical and arti- 
ficial. And so when Mr. Calderon further states: “Our 
pacifists who tell us that religion and civilization cannot 
be saved by military effort ought to read ‘Decisive 
Battles,’” I would ask, if Catholicism has come to the 
point where it must be saved by bombs, submarines and 
hate, is it worth saving? And what kind of Catholicism 
is this that must so be “saved”? There is still a word to 
be said for those who oppose modern warfare as of itself 
immoral. And it is perhaps significant that one who can 
speak approvingly of the use of an immoral means (arti- 
ficial, enforced Baptism) to attain a doubtful “unity” 
should also show irritation with pacifists whu reject the 
modern means to “save’’ religion. 

I still subscribe to the seemingly out-of-date thesis that 
modern wars (at least) are economic in origin. And until 
economic means, rather than political means, are applied, 
we won’t be one step nearer to eliminating war. War 
arises from the conditions that make for poverty; it starts 
within a country, and until labor can apply itself freely 
to land (natural resources) and without hindrance from 
the legalized robbery of landlord and state—until the 
worker is de-proletarianized, or, in a word, till England 
is quite other than she now is, there are those of us who 
do refuse to identify England’s cause with that of “relig- 
ion” or “civilization.” Says Mr. Doten: “England’s un- 
failing defense of truth has never let her down. In the 
long process of protecting the civilized world the British 
have inadvertently acquired most of it. No wonder the 
lesser breeds marvel at such an insatiable aptitude for 
truth.” 

Call it cynical, if you like, but that’s the way some of 


us look at this thing. 
Rosert C. Lupiow. 


New York, N. Y. 


O the Editors: Mr. Ludlow’s letter seems to be based 
upon a misunderstanding of my review. I did not 
and don’t intend ever to defend the coercion of any man’s 
conscience. I simply pointed out that our Catholic ances- 
tors were wise in recognizing that Christendom could not 
last if it continued to harbor large, undigested masses of 
hostile people, with alien views, in the very body of its life. 
Whether or not one may defend one’s country and 
religion in these times of stress and revolution is a matter 
for each man to decide for himself. For me the matter 
has been settled by ecclesiastical pronouncements. The 
bishops and cardinals of the European nations invaded by 
Hitler did not hesitate to affirm the duty of Catholics to 
defend country and Church. I don’t see that one must 
hate the soldier on the other side in order to oppose and 
stop his government from conquering one’s country. I 
believe the present war is a war of civilization, and not 
merely an economic war. But we all have to interpret the 
facts as we see them. Hitlerism I consider a revolution, 
but I haven’t the slightest desire to deny that the case 
for holding it merely an economic war is plausible, even 
if it does smack of Marxism. 


JosEpH CALDERON. 
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The Screen 


Pride, Prejudice, Passion, Pango 
NYONE who had fears for Hollywood’s treatment 
of a Jane Austen book should certainly see “Pride 
and Prejudice.” Hunt Stromberg’s production of this 
first-rate period piece is excellent; and Robert Z. Leon- 
ard’s direction of the Aldous Huxley-Jane Murfin screen- 
play, based on Helen Jerome’s dramatization of the novel, 
may not be in the best cinema tradition, but it is executed 
with finesse appropriate to the subtle Austen satire. Lau- 
rence Olivier, with invulnerable, impassive disdain and 
with perhaps a little too much fluttering of hands even 
for a comedy of artificial] manners, makes Darcy the per- 
sonification of hauteur; while lovely Greer Garson is the 
embodiment of Elizabeth Bennet’s prejudice (against 
Darcy) and wit—wit and understanding that are un- 
usually daring, considering the conventions of the silly, 
ignorant girls of her time. These two are surrounded by 
a capable group who act as if they were the very persons 
Miss Austen had in mind: Maureen O’Sullivan, Frieda 
Inescourt, Mary Boland, Edmund Gwenn, Edna May 
Oliver, Melville Cooper, Bruce Lester. Men may object 
to the two-hour-long talkiness of this Regency conversa- 
tion piece and to the biting sarcasm of Austen’s exposure 
of feminine frailty and stupidity (this is as close as the 
nineteenth century came to ““The Women”). But women 
will be delighted over the sly fun made of their own sex 
during an age when a woman’s only business was to make 
a good catch. Those who fail to appreciate the Austen 
humor should be won by the film’s fine acting, beautiful 
sets and stunning Regency (or 1941) gowns by Adrian. 
Sinclair Lewis won’t be proud of the movie made from 
his “Mantrap.” He probably isn’t proud of the original 
story. In this melodrama smelling of 1910, Dr. Ray 
Milland, tossing his brilliant career to the gutter by trav- 
eling too fast on gin and bitters, goes to the great open 
spaces of Canada to be made over. French-Canadian 
Akim Tamiroff, with thick accent, helps the doctor hunt 
bear and follow the path to restored health. But Akim’s 
restless, pretty wife, Patricia Morison, sees in the doctor 
just the city chap she’s been waiting for. One night while 
Akim is out shooting bears in a blinding snowstorm, 
Patricia and Ray kiss! And when Dr. Ray goes through 
the storm to get the valuable medicine that will save a 
dying woman, Pat chases after him. “Oh, Bill! I’m 
afraid we’re lost!” So they spend the night in a deserted 
cabin, where furious Akim, rifle in hand, finds ’em the 
next morning. On the way back to town they lose the 
valuable medicine that the Doc went for! And Akim 
freezes to death looking for it, thus leaving the path clear 
for Pat and Ray. This picture is called “Untamed,” re- 
ferring no doubt to passions running wild, the wagging 
tongues of the gossip-mongers who try to ruin Pat’s repu- 
tation, the bear that almost kills Ray, or the colored pho- 
tography used throughout, which is as uncontrolled as 
a garish penny postcard. 
Come now “South of Pago-Pago” to a Hollywoodian 
paradise where tough Victor McLaglen and his ruthless, 
iron-jawed band of adventurers introduce evil and don’t 
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ie’ 
care how many naive natives they kill when seeking vir- _— fascist within us. Second, those who think that all this i o 
gin pearls. Even Frances Farmer, a tart from Shanghai, talk of “our being in a revolutionary world whether we ture 
| who looks and acts like a slim Mae West, is willing to _like it or not” comes from people who desire a bloody | ing 1 
) do her bit by marrying the chieftain’s handsome son (Jon _‘Tevolution and that it tends to bring one. They are con- | bulk 
Hall, whose fine physique is shown to best advantage in vinced all would be well if there were less talk and more Cerf 


work, mainly by others, and they believe that where there Tl 


breech cloth and lei). While Frances lures Jon on a is smoke, smoke will light a fire. Third, all those who ens’s 


honeymoon, McLaglen and gang ply the natives (who 


: have lost their personal identity in a class structure, be. Doy] 
speak remarkable English) with gin and trick them into lieving, contentedly or with hate, but with a fatalism Kipli 
deep-sea diving on which Jon has placed a taboo. But the equally hopeless, in the permanence of that structure and ton’s 
impressive marriage ceremony and a week on the wedding __ not in the power of the human person to transcend all Burk 


obstacles in a direct search, through charity and justice, that 
for truth. Fourth, all members of the Communist, or 


island do things to Frances and she repents. Jon discovers 


unhappily that pearls and peace don’t mix when he returns t com} 
and tries to save the natives that hard Vic hasn’t killed. | Nazi, or Fascist Parties and their affiliates and sympa- some 
Fortunately Producer Edward Small and Director Alfred _thizers. It goes without saying that Catholics by defini- | devo 


E. Green were wise enough to include in this grim, tion can have no place in categories one to four. Will find 


° : they object also to Mr. Frank’s book? lectic 
theatrical melodrama some beautiful shots of the 1870 Where does his thesia place him in relation to. Cather ee 
schooner that brought these rapacious whites to the inno- lics? He does not share their faith in the divinity of aig 
cent Mandoa natives and some gorgeous swimming scenes. Christ and he places Him in a progression of prophets, : 

PHILIP T. HARTUNG. His conception of religion is for us entirely unacceptable stori 

and there are many passages, also, in which his conception natic 

W of what Catholics think is clearly erroneous. His views Briti 

Books of the eek on personal immortality are confused and he falls into Ha 
the old error of supposing that because we believe in hero 

A Sea of Ideas Heaven we do not believe very firmly in an effort to make the | 


t this world a better place. But it seems to this reviewer 
| Chart for Rough Water. Waldo Frank. Doubleday. peculiarly futile to demand precision as to Catholic doe | tion 


$1.75. trine from a non-Catholic who is not pretending either 
OR YEARS Waldo Frank, in his novels and in his 9 define or to explain our belief, and whose religious feel- om 
_ books on Spain and Latin America, has shown cre- ing, though vague and unsatisfactory to us, is yet to him, It 
ative indignation over social injustice. He now looks at and in the structure of his plan for society, an essential te 
America in its relation to the totalitarian world beyond —ejement. Recognition of spiritual values as dominant in But! 
the seas and the totalitarian ideas within its borders. I 2 world which refuses them should be greeted with sym | VF 
think that what he now makes explicit has been in his pathy by Catholic readers. It is necessary to emphasize nati 
thought and in his work for some time: it is an aware- thar Waldo Frank is not a fellow traveler of the Catho- phys 
ness—because it is a demonstrated fact to be aware of and jj. Church, even if a favorable review of his book in this yolu 


1 no longer a theory still to be proved and accepted—an 


awareness that the remedies for injustice generally pro- will furnish material for libr: 


angle of criticism by his enemies, to whom already he is 


sed b olutionary indignation are intrinsically sterile . 
can only continue and even exasperate the evils they are his Dou 
sup ead and courageous affirmation of a truth common to 
posed thought and to ours, that of the responsibility and the 
exciting book in which this is said with great authority of mean C. G. PAULDING. 
in an analysis of what he calls “the desperate remedies” writ 
i} (orthodox Marxism, Russian communism which is now wha 
} nationalism, fascism, and liberalism which is now conser- ag 4p dside Book of F British Stories: Rem Hu 
on recognition of the dignity of the human person rather art, 
i than that of the “atomic and unreal individual.” The USH BUTTONS multiply and photo-electric cells too 
| chart has for its base the person, “underneath all, persons _ continue to curtail the necessity for physical effort; fina 
) and groups of persons,” with responsibility and power of radioitis and the nervous tension of modern urban exis S 
i achievement thrown back where they belong, in the free | tence seem to make insomnia more and more of a prob- wiv 
i will and the souls of men, and the chart has its essential lem. One answer Is drugs, habit-forming in varying rela 
‘ motivation in religion. “To be creative, revolution must degrees. Less pernicious are such well-meant prescrip- con: 
F be religion.” Thus Frank parallels for America but does __ tions as a cup of hot milk just before hopping into bed and 
e f not reproduce the work done in France by Emmanuel or the rubbing of some soothing compound on the nape som 
: ; Mounier. It is a brave book to have been written by a of the neck. Finally, there are the counting of imaginary and 
i man whose reputation is leftist and it has made its author | sheep and other devices for getting the mind off some- ; 
‘ a lonely man. where else. Reading in bed is no doubt the most popular “ae 
{ It is a brave and stimulating book and here are the of these mental soporifics. : tain 
people who do not like it. First, all those who, wherever Now there are many popular bases for making antholo- ave 


gies of various sorts. Some claim to be the most represen- 
tative, some deal with a limited field such as the sea, while. a 


there are no bombs falling, think that the world is all 
right, save where there are bombs falling, and who con- 


sider the unfortunate conditions in those places no con- 
cern of theirs. For these people Waldo Frank is simply 
a war monger, although what he fights is primarily the 


others pretend merely to include the best. Bedside stories, 
it would seem, must be primarily absorbing. This quality 
is the product of many literary virtues; the spinning of 
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tales is one of the most consummate of arts. So while a 
reviewer not versed in the technique of reading in bed or 
up on the latest gadgets for supporting nocturnal litera- 
ture on laps or knees may well wonder how many reclin- 
ing readers would be able to hold up a volume of such 
bulk for long, he cannot but applaud the basis for Bennet 
Cerf’s and Henry Moriarty’s selection. 

The eighty stories include such old standbys as Dick- 
ens’s “Christmas Carol,” Conrad’s “Youth,” Conan 
Doyle’s “Speckled Band,” Jacobs’s “Monkey’s Paw,” 
Kipling’s “Man Who Would Be King,” one of Chester- 
ton’s Father Brown stories, and a tale from Thomas 
Burke’s “Limehouse Nights.” For all the literary canons 
that have universal validity, the making of a selection as 
comprehensive as this involves personal tastes. There are 
some stories this reviewer frankly romped through as 
devoid of special interest, but any adult reader would 
find many times his money’s worth in so absorbing a col- 
lection. And the publishers are to be commended for 
sending out review copies of this 1200-page anthology 
far enough ahead of publication to permit it to be read! 

The late nineteenth century and turn of the century 
stories appear the most successful in capturing the imagi- 
nation. In this perhaps they parallel the fortunes of the 
British Empire, whose scope and activities are well re- 
flected in this book. There are many tales of the sea, of 
heroism and ruthlessness in the colonies, of the charm of 
the English countryside. And the most recent selections 
seem to lack the confidence, spark and vigor of a genera- 
tion ago. Ending the book with Evelyn Waugh’s “Bella 
Fleace Gave a Party,” the unhappy last day of an aged 
horsewoman, is a portentous note for these days. 

It seems as if every British prose writer of note of the 
last hundred years is represented, together with William 
Butler Yeats, James Stephens, James Joyce and Liam 
O'Flaherty, and a few others who shouldn’t mind the 
national label under which they here appear. Though 
physically cumbersome for the average bedside, this new 
volume would make a compact addition to many a private 
library. EDWARD SKILLIN, JR. 


The Mixture As Before. W. Somerset Maugham. 
Doubleday. $2.50. 

NE MUST approach with respect anything that 

Somerset Maugham writes. He knows more about 
writing than probably anyone alive and he has written 
what is probably the greatest novel of this century, “Of 
Human Bondage.” He recognizes that the artist must 
face the problem of existence as well as the problem of 
art, and that this is a world in which the highest art all 
too seldom receives a commensurate or even an adequate 
financial return. 

Some artists solve this problem by marrying rich 
wives, thus subordinating life to art; others have wealthy 
relatives or acquire patrons; others make the necessary 
concessions in some of their art to please popular taste 
and thus insure to themselves a competence or perhaps 
something more. Mr. Maugham belongs to this third 
and most honorable category. 

This being so, much of his work is impermanent. He 
knows this and is satisfied if his reader is “amused, enter- 
tained and moved.” None of the stories in this book are 
great stories and only perhaps two are very good, “Gigolo 
and Gigolette” and “An Official Position.” But in all 
of them there is such a complete knowledge of his people, 
such a sureness, that one cannot help regretting that Mr. 


for the woman who knows 
cool midsummer black 


the woman with an eye for clothes knows 
that she looks her loveliest, her most dis- 
tinguished in black ony time, of the year. 
For now, and later, this cool rayon sheer 
lit with slimming bands of lustrous rayon’ 
satin. Prophetic lines, good for fall too. 
Exclusive with Altman, 36 to 44. 

Altman woman's shop, third floor 
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COLLEGES—WOMEN 


Saunt Mary's, NOTRE DAME 


ACADEMY FOR GIRLS 


Accredited college preparation, with cultural and 
vocational courses to meet each girl's needs. Music, 
fine arts, home economics, commercial. Also, Ist to 
8th grades. All sports—riding. Spacious 50-acre 
campus. Under direction of Sisters of the Holy Cross. 
Catalogue. 


BOX 60, SAINT MARY’S ACADEMY, 
NOTRE DAME, HOLY CROSS, IND. 


NOTRE DAME COLLEGE 
A Distinctive Country Day College for Young Women 


Chartered by the Regents of the University of the State of New York 
Ideally and conveniently located——15 minutes from N. Y. and N, J. 
Ferries and Bridges 


Sisters of Congregation of Notre Dame Phone Gibraltar 7-4343 


Mount Mary College 
FOR WOMEN 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
Conducted by The School Sisters of Notre Dame 


For information address The Dean 


ACADEMIES—GIRLS 


Academy of Mount St. Vincent 
RIVERDALE, NEW YORK 


Boarding and Country Day School. Grades 7-12 
College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Art, Music, Speech, Modern Languages. 
Organized Athletics, Swimming, Riding. 
THE PINES— 
Pre-Primary—Grade 6. All-day Program. Bus Service 
94th Year Begins Sept. 16th 


ST. WALBURGA'S ACADEMIC SCHOOL 


630 RIVERSIDE DRIVE, NEW YORK CITY 
Boarding and Day School for Girls, conducted by the 
Religious of the Society of the Holy Child Jesus. Pre-school 
—High School. Chartered by the University of the State of 
New York. Accredited by the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Middle States and Maryland. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Academy of Our Lady of the Blessed Sacrament 


BROADLEA, GOSHEN, N. Y. 
Academie and Grammar School Departments 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
Chartered by the Board of Regents of the State of New York 
Healthful Climate proof Buildings Swimming Pool 
Price $400 Per Year May Be Paid in Ten Payments. Tel. GOSHEN 476 


ADDRESS SISTER DIRECTRESS 


August 2, 1949 


Maugham did not make them as distinguished in form ag 
he has made them accurate in subject. 

As has been remarked before, Mr. Maugham is cynical, 
Yet, although he would be the last to admit it, some of 
his stories are highly moral, to the point of preaching a 
sermon. His “The Lotus Eater” arranges to spend 
twenty-five years on the island of Capri. At the end of 
that time the man’s money will be gone and he will, he 
has decided, take his own life. But when that time 
comes, his will has been so weakend by the easy life he 
has led that he cannot bring himself to commit suicide, 
and his closing years are sad and degrading. 


There are signs of age in this book, which Mr. 
Maugham says will be his last of short stories. He jg 
bored with style and gives only the essentials, not always 
in the most artistic and subtle manner. He is somewhat 
preoccupied with decadence, neither excusing nor approv- 
ing it. He is a little tired. But he was once a very 
great writer and if other great writers do this well when 
they are sixty-six, they should be more than satisfied. 

HARRY SYLVESTER. 


Geese in the Forum. L. E. Watkin. Knopf. $2.50. 
6¢f \EESE IN THE FORUM” is perhaps the first 


attempt to satirize in fiction the transformation 
of small liberal arts colleges into “progressive” institu- 
tions by Rotary-minded trustees. The account of Presi- 
dent Burkholder’s efforts to establish a School of Pub- 
lic Leadership will ring true to anyone familiar with the 
school of educational thought in which civics is accorded 
the place which in a Catholic school the religion class 
would hold. When a professor from “State” outlines 
such a course for the faculty of Beauregard, a small South- 
ern college, the author comments: ‘Such cute things one 
could teach prospective citizens! They might not know 
any literature or art or science when they got through, 
but they would know how to run a post office, how to 
evaluate propaganda . . . how to stop a strike or how 
to start one, what to do with welfare agencies, when to 
sterilize. It seemed, on the whole, best to sterilize those 
who hadn’t had courses in citizenship.” 

It is a pity that the vehicle for this satire does not 
show the verve one would have expected from the author 
of “On Borrowed Time.” Mr. Watkins wishes to “de- 
pict the college professor as the human being he really 
is,” and to this end resurrects some wild-party sequences 
from the novels of 1926. The plot dates even farther 
back: John Burgess, who was studying to become a 
minister but lost his faith through reading Shaw, Bertrand 
Russell and the American Mercury, becomes instead a 
professor of history at Beauregard, dedicating himself to 
disabusing the minds of his pupils of false traditions of 
the past. Meanwhile his own past returns to trouble 
him in the person of Anne, his lovely Southern sweetheart 
who had jilted him when he tried to interest her in the 
“Golden Bough.” A double triangle situation arises in 
which the principals are maneuvered, to borrow an 
immortal phrase, through “the gamut of emotions from 
A to B.” Amid all this John must keep struggling 
against the efforts of his father-in-law and Uncle Jack, 
who are on the Board of Trustees, to get him unjust 
promotions which, of course, he refuses. Besides being so 
rich, Uncle Jack is a card and any number of his funny 
sayings are repeated at length. The college professors, 
who are “rugged, rough, hardbitten, cynical, sarcastic, 
yet sweet-spirited” men, are always saying “the most 
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outrageous things,” and so are their wives, with whom COLLEGES—WOMEN 

John’s Northern vit Conoret, does not get on well, rr 

although she envies the daring things they say “in mixed 

company,” while they envy her clothes and trustee con- MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 
nections. ‘There is a realistic picture of the usual campus Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 


sycophants, plowed-under liberals, and faculty meet- 
ings at which professors listening to inspirational talks on 
freedom and justice, know well that the first word out of 
turn would cost them their job. ISABEL DEVINE. 


SCIENCE 
The Successful Error: A Critical Study of Freudian Psy- 


choanalysis. Rudolf Allers. 8. & W. $3.00. 
Character Education in Adolescence. Rudolf Allers. 
Wagner. $1.00. 
HE RECENT DEATH of Sigmund Freud, the 
well-known Vienna psychologist and psychiatrist, 
makes Professor Allers’s book especially timely. Dr. 
Allers is, like Freud, a product of the Vienna school of 
medicine and psychology. He has been for some years 
now on the faculty of the Catholic University at Wash- 
ington, and this experience on two continents makes him 
a most suitable critic of Freud’s ideas. 

The title, ““The Successful Error,” is particularly happy 
because it calls attention to the fact that Freudianism is 
only one of the many errors that caught on popularly, 
crept into the practice of medicine for a while, and then 
proved to be without serious significance. It is one of the 
many successors to mesmerism, hypnotism and other sys- 
tems of mental healing which attracted a widespread atten- 
tion and then gradually dropped out of repute. 

Two elements in Freudianism readily account for the 
popularity that it achieved. These two are sex and the 
interpretation of dreams. Freud was ready to use these 
two alluring elements of human psychology to make 
cures for all sorts of neuroses and some even of what 
were considered psychoses. Women were particularly 
taken with the Freudian practice of having a nice long 
talk on sex subjects with a strange man, and they were 
quite willing to pay a handsome fee for this privilege. 

Freud’s interpretation of dreams mainly in terms of 
sex was taken quite seriously. Crowds flocked to Vienna 
if they could afford to do so, and the less wealthy bought 
Freud’s books, so that he came to be looked upon as almost 
the typical philosopher of our time. 

The time has come when Professor Allers proclaims 
that there is very little of value, either for medicine or 
psychology, in the work of Freud and of Freudianists, 
Even that little is rapidly diminishing, now that endo- 
crines and vitamins are usurping its place. It has taken a 
generation to come to that conclusion, but Professor 
Allers sums it up well, and this volume may be taken as 
an excellent brief against Freud’s system. 

The other volume by Professor Allers on “Character 
Education in Adolescence” deserves to be read by all 
those who are interested in the place of psychology in 
youth education. It is a very practical volume, written 
in Dr, Allers’s own taking way, and contains such chap- 
ters as “The General Psychology of Adolescence,” “The 
Ways of Influencing the Adolescent,” “The Ways of 
Understanding and Approach to the Adolescent Mind.” 
“Daydreams and Sexuality,” and the terminal chapter, 
“General and Vocational Guidance.” There is little that 
is new in the volume, but the old is expressed in such a 
form as to make Professor Allers’s work of very great 
value for those who take their teaching of the young 
seriously. JAMES J. WALSH. 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary 
grees. two-year course, 
sogy, Journalism, Household Arts, Dramatics, Secretarial, 
Pre-Medical. Athletics. 


Extensions: 1027 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Paris, France Rome, 
Address Secretary 


MARYMOUNT PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
Wilson Park, Tarrytown, New York 
Fifth Ave. & 84th Street, New York City 


Address Rev. Mother 


‘ 


College of 


St. Elizabeth 


A Catholic College for Women, on the approved 
list of the Association of American Universities. 
Campus of 400 acres. Modern residence halls. Reg- 
ular arts courses, pre-medical, secretarial, teacher- 
training, music, home economics, science. Degrees— 
B.A, and B.S, in Home Economics, 


' For catalogue, address the Dean 


Convent Station, New Jersey | 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. VINCE 
Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Regional and State Accreditment 


A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 


inety. acres bordering Twelve miles from Grand Central 


For particulars address Registrar 


COLLEGE OF CHESTNUT HILL 
CHESTNUT HILL, PA. 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
Students prepared for graduate, medical, and law schools, 
for high school teaching, and secretarial service, Gymnasium, 


swimming-pool, and extensive fields for outside sports. Pros- 
pective students should make early application. 


— 


COLLEGE OF 
NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 


North Charles Street 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 
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| | ROSEMONT: COLLEGE 


of the Society of the Holy Okild Jesus. 


to confer Degrees in and Science. 


ident and non-resident students. Situated eleven miles 
Philadelphia on the Main Line of the Pennsylvania Rail- 


College for 


Junior Year Abroad 


Telephone Bryn Mawr 14 
Address REGISTRAR 


SETON HILL COLLEGE 


Degrees: B.A., B.Music, B.S. in Home Economics 
Pre-Professional Training for Medicine, Law, and 
Social Service. Teacher Education. 
Fourteen Major Departments Honors Courses 


Accredited by The Association of American Universities 
Holds national membership in 
The American Association of University W omen 


Women from 11 foreign countries and 87 American States. 


TRINITY COLLEGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


4n Accredited Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 
Beautifully located in the Immediate Vicinity 
of the Catholic University 


Incorporated under Laws of the District of Columbia and 
empowered by Act of to confer degress. 


Conducted by the 
SISTERS OF NOTRE DAME OF NAMUR 


For particulars, address 
THE REGISTRAR OF THE COLLEGE 


What about a Catholic School for 
your coming term (or your child's)? 


THE COMMONWEAL will be glad to advise you and/or obtain 
literature for you from Catholic schools which might solve your 
educational problem (or your child's). Fill in and return coupon. 


Educational Advisory Service, THE COMMONWEAL, 
$86 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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The Inner Forum 


WO of the most architecturally outstanding churches 

recently erected are both chapels for the use of 
Negroes. Both are dedicated to St. Peter Claver. The 
first of these to be erected was the church at Ridge 
Maryland, which was designed by the architect of the 
Washington Episcopal Cathedral shortly after he entered 
the Church. The second, which was dedicated a few 
weeks ago, is a chapel at Montclair, New Jersey. In spite 
of having to work with a limited budget and therefore 
having to use very simple materials, the designer, Albert 
Hoffman, and the architect, Paul Reilly, have succeeded 
in giving it a rich degree of distinction. The building is 
constructed of brick, with the chapel on the main, upper 
level and with meeting and recreation facilities in the 
basement below. Decorative elements are fewer than 
those usually found in churches and by eliminating un. 
necessary decoration it was possible to achieve a high 
standard of quality i in what sculpture and painting and 
metalwork there is. 

A distinct feeling of charm and gaity is introduced into 
the chapel by a pattern of angels, fabricated from brass 
tubing, which covers the ceiling. The crucifix, the statue 
of St. Jude and the front doors, which illustrate the life of 
St. Peter Claver, are all the work of George Kratina 
of New York. His design is somewhat reminiscent of 
the style so popular in Germany before the advent of the 
nazis and is not strikingly original in conception or form, 
but it makes honest use of the mzterial employed and at 
least is not marred by that saccharine and devitalized 
sweetness characteristic of so much commercial religious 
art. The chapel’s main altar, set on a base of glass bricks 
and illuminated from behind, is, as it should be, the most 
striking element in the interior. 

St. Peter Claver’s Chapel represents the culmination 
of a cooperative effort in which the principal rdles were 
played by Father C. J. Ahern, Sister Peter Claver of the 
Missionary Servants of the Blessed Trinity, Mrs. James 
Freel of Caldwell, New Jersey, and the large number of 
Negro converts—almost 200—resulting from nine years 
ef missionary effort. Architecturally the chapel has proved 
interesting enough to be described at length in the Archj- 
tectural Form and in Liturgical Arts, both of which 
magazines show a large photograph of the interior in 
full color. 


THE 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Rt. Rev. L. G. LIGUTTI is pastor at Granger, i | father of 
the Granger Homesteads, author, promoter of rural life. He 
has been lecturing extensively this summer on the philosophy 
of rural life. 

Max FISCHER is a journalist now resident in New York. 

Robert P. Tristram COFFIN is the author of a biography of 
Archbishop Laud. He is a poet with several volumes of 
verse to his credit, a resident of his ancestral State, Maine. 

Harry SYLVESTER writes for Collier’s, has had short stories in 
several O’Brien anthologies, now lives in Pennsylvania. 

Isabel DEVINE has taught English literature in the public school 
systems of Washington and New York. 

James J. WALSH, whose best-known book is perhaps “Thirteenth 


the Greatest of Centuries,” has written for Tut ComMONWEAL 
since its establishment, lives in New York. 
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